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twelfth-century atmosphere, will find in the end that few
features of the life of Western Europe in the years of John's
life, 1120 to 1180, have escaped his curiosity.
For twelve years he studied at the two greatest schools in
the world, Paris and Chartres, the second of which was, at that
time, at the very height of its greatness. There was scarcely
any famous master who did not at some time teach him, and
few great scholars with whom he was not on intimate terms.
He went then to join the Papal Curia, and served there in a
position which brought him into close touch with two great
Popes, Eugenius III and Adrian IV, and which enabled him in
later years to write his Historia Pontificalis, one of the most
important original sources for the history of the period it
covers. Returning at last to England, he became an official
in the household of Archbishop Theobald of Canterbury, and
a member of the famous circle of scholars and sages which
revolved round Theobald. In die Archbishop's failing years
John became almost his other self, and for a time all the
ecclesiastical administration of England passed through his
hands. On Theobald's death, John extended the same loyalty
to his successor, Thomas Becket, went into exile with him, and
acted both as his very outspoken adviser and his ambassador
to foreign courts. At die last, he was present in Canterbury
Cathedral when Becket was murdered. Finally, by an almost
sublime apotheosis, he was appointed bishop of Chartres, the
city which had always held his heart in her hands. For Chartres
had enabled him to become the greatest classical scholar not
merely of his own day but of the whole of the Middle Ages,
and had taught him the austere and beautiful use of Latin,
which still makes his studies of contemporary statesmanship
and scholarship as great a delight to the classicist as they are
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